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‘ A Religious and Literary Journal. 
8 
; VOL. LXX. SEVENTH-DAY, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1896. No. 21, 
4 PUBLISHED WEEKLY. I was beseeching thee for it, here in my quiet | the Lord is my only strength.’ When we can 
n Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. chamber, thou remembered me and stayed the | turn inward and feel his presence there, watch- 
. raging fire at my school-room. All praise be| ing over us and protecting us, giving our daily 
. Subscriptions, payments and business communications | unto thee. Ob, help me to live more and more| bread and the living water, forgiving us all 
received by faithfully before thee. our trespasses and shortcomings ; this is joy in- 
* Epwin P. Se.iew, Pus.isHer, 16th.—I do not feel much condemnation this | deed, with which none can intermeddle. My 
st No. 207 Waxnur Prace, night for the week past. O, Lord, thou knowest | thoughts since Third-day have been so much on 
- {South from Walaut Street, between Third and Fourth,) my trials, how I want to be as an empty vessel | the little seed of the kingdom planted in every 
> PHILADELPHIA. a thee, and _ — come into my mind He = world over, ee they ever oo 
— out of meeting, and make me fear they are my | of the Saviour or not, or know of the Bible. 
Se nema own planning. I can appeal to thee, that I "7 The principle is in every one, and they know 
. JOSEPH WALTON, to be like clay, without a will. Oh, Lord, have | whether they do right or wrong. It is the Sav- 
r Moorgstown, Buruineton Co., N. J. mercy on me; give me clearness, give me faith. | iour’s spirit, whether they know it or not. How 
manwed os exeend-chuns taaller o8 FRMaRAgAn P.O. 23rd.—I feel joy and peace in my soul this} I wish that every one of us, who are taught to 
" dey = ee ae I — — — bere. it - and — it, would bow a 
in . iving bread and living water during the week, | and more dee to it, that 1f may grow and in- 
d- Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. and have been ter Her cottatiaina to sit in | crease, and a forth its hensichete tate all our 
_, Continaed Hem pene 186.) _ | Heavenly places in Christ Jesus. What shall | conduct, like the spreading tree, that we may 
nd ! 1864.—Eighth Month 26th.—The following | I render unto thee, O, Lord, but the adoration of | sit down and rise up and walk under the shadow 
“ isfrom a letter to a brother and sister: my whole soul. Make me faithful in every duty. | thereof. Solomon says, ‘I sat under his shadow 
| “ PHILADELPAIA, Eighth Month 26th, 1864. 30th.—A morning of peace and an afternoon | with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to 
“I wanted to go to Arch Street Meeting yes- | of conflict, drawing nigh to my Saviour, asking | my taste.’ How often I think of, ‘Hide me 
dl terday, not having attended any for a week.| Him to humble me. This evening remembered | under the shadow of thy wing.’ and do now de- 
M., L— went with me, and we were well paid for | the Comforter promised to those that love Him. | sire it for thee, dearest, for | know thou often 
en the effort. Thomas Evans rose with the words, | Help me to show I love thee by keeping every | feels exposed and tempted, in thy struggles to 
ts, ‘Oh, Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? Oh, | commandment, oh, my Lord and my God. come out from the world and be separate from 
: Judah, what shall I do unto thee? For your| Eleventh Month 6th.—I have not been en-| its chaffy spirit. Oh, that we may each one of 
x] goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the| tirely thine this week ; given up to some unu- | us be gathered in the end as pure wheat into his 
early dew it goeth away.’ He thought this was | sual temptations. Oh, when shall I get every | garner there, forever to celebrate his great mercy 
pa the heartfelt language of some, and gave us en-| hoof out of Egypt, and not serve my old task-|1in visiting and saving us. Oh, dear L—-, 
2 couragement to greater watchfulness and prayer. | master in any one thing? Forgive, oh Lord,| how I love thee this moment, and desire that 
th The last part of the same text had been mourn-| and blot out. Thou hast cheered me this day, | we may both strive each day to walk in white 
fully in my mind in remembrance of the past |oh, my Father. Thou enabled me to give up,| before Him. . . The school-room often brings 
a week, and his words confirmed my apprehension | and then came close to me, and told me thou | around me many chastening cares. Twenty-two 
of my greater need of withdrawal from the| loved me. Oh, it was precious, and I felt thy | little ones are to be instructed by words, by 
Pa. world. Oh, to be in the world and not of the} banner over me was love. books and by example, and I am to keep calm, 
iin world! The Apostle said, that when he was at} 3rd.—The twelfth chapter of Isaiah has com- | sweet tempered and gentle. How can it be done 
sok ‘home in the body, he was absent from the | forted me so much this week, and I have indeed | unless helped by his good Spirit. These words 
cs, Lord, and he chose rather to be ‘absent from | drawn water out of the wells of salvation some- | sometimes come so sweetly,‘ When earthly va- 
age the body and present with the Lord.’ I often | times. pors close around thee, climb to the mountain- 
ten think of this, and desire strength to be faithful.| 20th.— My heart feels sad to-night, I am | tops of faith and prayer. Dearest L , think 
Sometimes heart and flesh and strength fail in | afraid I am not led by the pure Spirit of Christ. | of me, and pray for me sometimes, too, when 
eel- the thought of being as a fool, always. Then | I cling to thy feet, to be cleansed from all filthi-| thou art bowed in deepest humiliation, before 
Mo. tribulations work patience and joy in Him, so | ness of flesh and spirit; crucify all my vanity that high and Holy One, who dwells also with 
= Iam comforted in the prospect of the end. I] and every lust, and lay me lowly in the dust. the contrite and humble heart. There is much 
wns thought afterward, what should I not be willing 22nd.—This day was Monthly Meeting, and | more that I could say, but sometimes I find 1 
to pass through, to be able with Divine power |I am confirmed in believing that I am led by | am to ‘ pour out my soul’ only before Him. Be 
‘. tocomfort others, as He confirmed, strengthened | the spirit of self love and vanity. Oh, Thou assured of my endeared love and intent. 
ilar and comforted me, even under a cross. I some-| who cast up seven devils out of Mary Magda- "a 
dat times so wish that everybody knew the Saviour | Jene and still loved her, cast this wicked spirit] Twelfth Month 4th.—I do not think my heart 
4th, and the rest there isin Him. Thomas quoted | out of me. Pour out in thy mercy of thy Holy has been enough established in fear, before the 
- Lamentations, third chapter, twenty-seventh, | Spirit! The unclean spirit will not go out of Almighty. I want and ask for wisdom, but I 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth verses, which} me, but by my submitting more and more to | forget the fear of the Lord that is wisdom, and 
S always come very close home to me.” fasting and prayer and silence. Oh, God of} to depart from evil is understanding.” Oh, that 
is, Ninth Month 18th—Ob, my God! My God! | mercy, help me, that I bring not disgrace upon | I might with my whole heart depart from every- 
ring How am I before Thee? Thou didst preserve thy cause. Oh, shut me up forever or take my | thing which is not for me to indulge in. I have 
Te me in my journey and kept me near to thee} life away. renewed my covenant with thee this afternoon, 
and gave me peace. But how have I repaid 27th.—The past week has been one of as great and thou art a covenant-keeping God. Oh, 
a thee since? I have given up to one temptation | humiliation and contrition as I ever passed Lord, Iam weak and am afraid I shall slip from 
= and another, till [ am covered with sin. Thou through. I felt when I laid down last night | mine unless thou help. Be merciful unto me, 
art merciful, and hast strengthened my hands | that He had given me a holier spirit, and that and bless me, with full dedication. 
—— marvellously this day in my secret prayer for | I sought his glory more continually. Lead me 18th.—I have been strongly tempted all the 
ine- the coming week. I come unto thee, poor, | in the paths of judgment, oh, Lord. week with words of a supplication which it 
AB worn and weary. Help, Lord, for all the God- seemed as though I must utter to-day, but I be- 
aa iness ceaseth in me without thy succoring aid. a sought the Lord to lead me only by his Holy 


Tenth Month 9th.—Thanksgiving redound to “Twelfth Month Ist, 1864. | Spirit, and when I woke this morning, it seemed 
thee this night for thy mercy. Last night, while! . . . “‘Sometimes’I feel that ‘The joy af! ag though He folded me in his arms, and He 
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strengthened me in meeting to resist, fur I feared | A Brief Account of the Life of Daniel Barker. 
I was seeking mine own honor only. How (Concluded from page 157.) 
despicable I am! I feel very thankful and) ‘This letter was written in 1847, while visiting 


peaceful to-night, for his mercy to me. in Wayne County, Indiana: 
25th.—Oh, my precious Lord! give unto me} «yyoc: Endeared Lydia :— 


some certain evidence that I am led by thy] ,, nin age ' 

Holy Spirit only. I gave up to-day to what How my spirit is _ ere - feel - 

seemed required of me, but thy peace and calm- thee, and to breathe to the God of every goo 

ness sometimes seem to be mine, yet again I and perfect gift that He would in his adorable 
" goodness and mercy be pleased to be with thee in 


ubt. : 
= thy deep exercises and tender care over our dear 


31st.—This is the last day of the old year.| ")- : : ; 
on hf, . children, enabling thee to discharge this great 
I have not always been faithful, but God has and important duty to the peace of thy own 


been so good and merciful, I feel his abounding mind ; iny greatest desire for them is, that they 


goodness this night. His love fills a soul that is : . 
was once so cold. What shall I render unto | ™®Y be brought ~~ ar fear of the a 
thee for all thy benefits? A full and dedicated yielding obedience to all his requirings, that so 
aah taal T fan (i hain they may be counted worthy of an inheritance 
First Month 1st, 1865 oa felt in meeting to- in the heavenly Jerusalem, which is of more 
day as though all my sins were forgiven, that a value than all the treasures of this transitory 
= * world. I am firm in the belief that as thy eye 


eeathaneny ge a Gee eg ane BY is kept single unto Him He will bless thy most 
8th on spirit and mind have not been | feeble efforts in this respect. I trust at times 
enough dank I am too carnally minded I feel the force of the many fervent desires for 
Help me, oh, Lord, to be more spiritually hy ae onnpteccone 4 - have been sore te 
minded, and give me life and peace. I must | ‘IDX, 10 @ remarka Ea eo a ’ 
watch and pray more. For a little while in and wonderfully borne up un ieee, ae 
meeting this afternoon I felt as if I really loved trials, —— Sea it aoa aie oom 
God and my Saviour, with all my heart and pe ne ee ee ee 
salah wil wack oni cteneaths in his mercy, will enable us to commit the keep- 
mere ing of our souls to Him, for He is able to do for 


14th.—I mourn over my want of inwardness ethene al k hink 
and seeking to enjoy Holy Communion. It | U8 MOre Seen Se See ee 
c ; I greatly desire that you, my dear children, 


seems as though He was close to me, but I do eé-diidheeentndiiiiensiecouiell l 
not enough seek to sup with my dear Lord and | ™*) eee ne een seer: 
“i er, and mind the things that belong to your 


Master. d lations: Ikebe dill tiri 
22nd.—A good deal of self-denial at times, | P®@°€ ri tt whe canes es ae 
but not enough dedicated to thee, Lord, my wilt con = _— orig = aed acs i 
good and merciful Master. Help me to abide in of mponter~sagny. Be Dhere aaa ocom, & 
est iealiliiiaillier. often reading the Scriptures which are able to 
“(To be continued.) make you wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” 

The following letter was written while labor- 
ing in Tennessee, on his way to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, Eighth Month 20th, 1866: 

“ FRIENDSVILLE, Blount Co., Tenn. 

“My dearly beloved wife, and my greatest 
earthly treasure, with the dear children and 
our aged mother, for whom my spirit is often 
bowed before the throne of grace, with breath- 
ing desires for your preservation in every way, 
as for my own, from everything that would de- 
stroy that peace of mind designed for the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world, to enjoy. Oh! how I do 
desire that we may all labor earnestly to be 
resigned to the will and disposal of our Heav- 
enly Father in all things, and as we feel our 
weakness and inability of ourselves to arrive 
to that state of mind in which we can say in 
sincerity and truth, Not my will, but Thine, O, 
Lord, be done. May we present ourselves be- 
fore Him in humility and full faith, acknow]- 
edging our weakness and his almighty power, 
with breathing desires that He would help us, 
and strengthen us with might in the inner man, 
drawing so in love to Him above everything 
else, that a willingness may be wrought in us 
to suffer afflictions and bear whatever bereave- 
ments or tribulations He may see fit to permit, 
in order that He may be glorified and we pre- 
pared for an inheritance amongst the saints in 
light, when done with time here below, remem- 
bering that time is short, and eternity hath no 
end, and then, I have uo doubt, there will be 
an experiencing of strength to be given in pro- 
portion to every trial, for He knows best what 
is best for us, and will do right; and the prom- 
ise is, that He will never leave nor forsake those, 
his humble dependent ones, but wiil lead them 























FRATERNAL Lire [ysurance.—The Chris. 
tian Cynosure contains an article designed to 
expose the unsoundness of the ground on which 
many of the so-called beneficiary insurance as- 
sociations are built. In ordinary life insurance 
societies, the insured are required to pay an an- 
nual premium, which, when properly invested 
and the interest received is compounded, will be 
sufficient to pay the sum insured, supposing the 
individual to live the average length of human 
life. Hence, if the society is properly and rightly 
managed, there is a reasonable security that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming to pay the 
obligations which the society has incurred. 

In the fraternal life insurance associations the 
amounts required to be paid are very small and 
form but a small percentage of the sum prom- 
ised to be paid. The “Ancient Order of United 
Workmen” is perhaps the oldest and largest of 
these associations, and one of its officers esti- 
mates the amount paid in by each member at 
two hundred dollars, for which he holds a cer- 
tificate for two thousand dollars, payable at his 
death. The total membership of the “A. O. U. 
W.” is 362,000. Each holds a certificate of two 
thousand dollars, which makes $724,000,000. 
The members who die early and while the order 
is rapidly growing, will probably be paid, but 
no sensible man can suppose that the great bulk 
of these obligations will ever be met. As the 
rate of deaths increase, the assessments required 
to meet the demands will become so heavy that 
the members will refuse to pay them, and the 
association will fall to pieces by its own weight. 

sae decinciatnelipefsinnensataateos 
“ Evermore restrain 
Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 


Another and happier life for thee.” 
—J. G. Whittier. 


by the still waters of Shiloh’s 
and cause them to lie down in the green 
tures of life and salvation; then may we safely 
trust in Him and He will bring it to pass, 6 
dearest one, remember He keepeth those in > 
fect peace, whose minds are stayed on Him,” 


peaceful streams, 


He attended meeting diligently as long as 


his bodily strength would admit, and encour. 
aged others to do the same. 
eight years of his life were spent mostly at hume 
much of which time he was engaged in reading 
the Scriptures and other religious literature, and 
would often speak of the goodness and mercies 
of God, and our entire dependence on Him, 
He said he knew he had not always done as he 
ought, but he felt that his sins were all forgiven, 
and often expressed a desire that when his time 
came to leave this world, he might die easily, 
which was mercifully granted. 
say that the following lines of poetry had many 
times been a great help to him: 


The last six or 


I heard him 


Comfort take, thou child of sorrow, 
All is ordered well for thee, 

Look not to the anxious morrow, 
As thy day, thy strength shall be. 


While he gradually became more feeble, his 


mind also failed, until many earthly things 
appeared to him entirely obscure; still he seemed 
to have a clear view of a spiritual life, and 


would very often have a word of encouragement 


or warning for those who came to see him, and 


on bidding them farewell, he would often say, 
The way to farewell is to do well, and I want 
us all to do well here so we can farewell ‘in 
eternity. He was confined to his bed about 
one week with influenza, or lagrippe, much of 
which time he was unconscious, still he was often 
engaged in prayer, or speaking as though he 
was in meeting, even quoting Scripture as cor- 
rectly as ever, earnestly exhorting those around 
him to be faithful in performing whatever was 
required of them. Thus he appeared to be la- 
boring for the advancement of the Redeemer’ 
cause as long as he was able to speak, and fin- 
ished his work here, we trust, to the glory of 
God, and to the honor of his ever worthy Name, 
The last few hours of his life he was not able 
to speak, his breath all the time growing shorter, 
until he quietly ceased to breathe, as one gently 
falling asleep, and thus departed this life about 
eight o’clock on the morning of the first day of 
First Month, 1892, in the eighty-ninth year of 
his age. 

Written by his daughter, Elzena Shields, in 
1896. 


(To the preceding outline of the life-work of 
this worthy Friend, the Editor desires to add 
his own testimony. Some twenty or more years 
ago he attended Canada Yearly Meeting, held 
at Pickering, near the north shore of Lake On- 
tario. ‘There were present a large number of 
ministers and others from different parts of the 
country, and among them Daniel Barker. Most 
of the strangers belonged to the fast school of 
those professing to be Friends, and several of 
them exhorted us to be in the frequent or daily 
practice of uttering vocal prayer in our fam 
lies, without sufficiently calling attention to the 
necessary prerequisite of feeling the Divine 
call and preparation for the service. After 
several had spoken, Daniel arose and related 
his own experience. When a boy of about fif 
teen years of age, he was in a tender frame of 
spirit, and when he had been unwatchful and 
had done anything wrong, he could not be com- 
fortable without retiring alone and seeking for 
giveness from his Heavenly Father. 

On one such occasion, the thought presented 
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to his mind, “ Why is it that when I pray, it is 
always without the utterance of words? I do 
not speak as the ministers do, when praying in 
meeting.” Following out the suggestion, he 
knelt down and attempted to offer vocal prayer, 
but although his heart had been full of secret 

titions, all seemed to disappear, and no ability 
was felt to pray with the spirit. This experi- 
ence was at first somewhat puzzling to him, but 
it was soon shown to him that although in meet- 
ing persons might be led to pray vocally iu order 
that those present might be impressed with the 
wlemnity of the occasion, yet that words were 
not necessary for communicating with that Be- 
ing who knows the very thoughts and intents 
of the heart. 

The sense of comfort and relief which this 
short communication conveyed, endeared the 
old man to me, and this feeling was further 
strengthened a few years after, when at North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, by a visit to his home. 
At the Boarding School, where we had pre- 
viously tarried, there were many strangers, some 
of whom were advocates of practices inconsistent 
with the former usages of the Society. The 
change from this atmosphere to the quiet peace 
that prevailed in D. B’s household, was most 
grateful. It was like escaping from a rough 
wilderness to smooth pastures.—Eb. } 


MacavuLay, in the twenty-first chapter of his 
“History of England,” has a long account of 
the distress caused by the disorders of the cur- 
rency in the reign of William III, and their 


correction by Parliament under the advice of 


Newton and Locke. 
detail, he says: 
“The evils produced by this state of the cur- 
rency were not such as have generally been 
thought worthy to occupy a prominent place in 
history. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
all the misery which had been inflicted on the 
English nation in a quarter of a century by 
bad kings, bad ministers, bad parliaments and 
bad judges was equal to the misery caused in a 
single year by bad crowns and bad shillings. 
Those events which furnish the best themes for 
pathetic or indignant eloquence are not always 
those which most affect the happiness of the 
great body of the people. The misgovernment 
of Charles and James, gross as it had been, had 
not prevented the common business of life from 
going steadily and prosperously on. While the 
honor and independence of the State were sold 
toa foreign power, while chartered rights were 
invaded, while fundamental laws were violated, 
hundreds of thousands of quiet, honest and in- 
dustrious families labored and traded, ate their 
meals and lay down to rest in comfort and se- 
curity. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants 
or Jesuits, were uppermost, the grazier drove 
his beasts to market, the grocer weighed out his 
currants, the draper measured out his broad- 
cloth, the hum of buyers and sellers was as loud 
a ever in the towns; the harvest home was 
celebrated as joyously as ever in the hamlets; 
the cream overflowed the pails in Cheshire; 
the apple juice foamed in the presses of Here- 
fordshire; the piles of crockery glowed in the 
furnaces of the Trent, and the barrows of coal 
rolled fast along the timber railways of the 
Tyne. But when the great instruments of ex- 
change became thoroughly deranged, all trade, 
all industry, were smitten as with a palsy. The 
evil was felt daily and hourly in almost every 
place and by almost eyery class—in the dairy 
and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and by 


After giving the facts in 


loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the | called to endure, was the circumstance of being 


depths of the mine. Nothing could be pur- 
chased without a dispute. Over every counter 
there was wrangling from morning to night. 
The workman and his employer had a quarrel 
as regularly as the Saturday came round. On 
a fair day or a market day the clamors, the re- 
proaches, the taunts, the curses, were incessant ; 
and it was well no booth was overturned and 
no head broken. No merchant would contract 
to deliver goods without making some stipula- 
tion about the quality of coin in which he was 
to be paid. Even men of business were often 
bewildered by the confusion into which all pe- 
cuniary transactions were thrown. ‘The simple 
and the careless were pillaged without mercy 
by extortioners whose demands grew even more 
rapidly than the money shrank. The price of 
the necessaries of life, of shoes, of ale, of vat- 
meal, rose fast. The laborer found that the bit 
of metal which, when he received, it was called 
a shilling, would hardly, when he wanted to 
purchase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, 
go as far as a sixpence.”—Selected. 


cnuaneiiamagiiitinpennamamans 
The Village Blacksmith, Sammy Hick. 

On the fair ground, near York, England, 
upon a certain, so-called Whit-Monday in last 
century, John Burdsall, a Methodist preacher, 
a helper of Wesley, was endeavoring in the 
midst of scenes of disorder and brutality, to 
declare to the ungodly the way of salvation. 
Being threatened with rough treatment, a young 
man of powerful build rushed to his side, and 
warned the rude crowd not to touch the preach- 
er. The latter’s champion was Sammy Hick, 
the village blacksmith. A writer in the Chris- 
tian Standard, giving a little narrative of his 
life, says of him, that “he became an earnest 
Christian, and soon gained much public favor, 
fur he was an upright, truthful, honest man— 
no sham or make-believe, but an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.” 

Sammy, as he was customarily called, expe- 
rienced a concern to preach the Gospel, but it 
came as the result of no theological training. 
Waking from his sleep one night, he told his 
wife what was the deep impression on his mind, 
but she bade him go to sleep again, with the 
intimation that he was under a delusion. Nev- 
ertheless, he was unable to resist the impression 
of assured duty, and would say, “I have only 
one talent, but I am determined that it shall 
never be given to the man who has ten.” He 
began to preach, and continued to do so until 
he died. 

The account speaks of him as a man of strong 
faith, as also one who was not lacking in good 
works. In a time of great distress among the 
working-classes of England, preaching the while, 
he gave away all his substance. Being told at 
the place to which he had come, that there was 
but one wealthy man in the locality, and he a 
Roman Catholic, Sammy expressed his belief 
that the Lord had the hearts of Roman Catho- 
lies in his hand, and so believing, and praying 
as he went, he came into the great man’s pres- 
ence. Recapitulating some of the scenes of want 
and woe which he had seen, Sammy continued, 
“I have given away all I had, and am sixty 
miles from home, and if I had a toll-gate to go 
through I have not a penny to pay my way, and 
if something is not done, the people will die and 
it will bring a judgment upon our land.” The 
appeal was favorably heard. The man of means 
gave a large contribution, and likewise assisted 
in a committee of relief. 

Among other trials that this man of faith was 


wronged by a relative out of the large sum of 
ten thousand dollars, yet he was enabled to say 
concerning it, “The loss never robbed me of 
one hour’s sleep.” 

Visiting a sick woman once, and giving her 
six pence, with which she seemed to be wonder- 
fully pleased, he began to soliloquize, as he left 
the sick chamber, “Can six pence make a poor 
creature happy? How many six pences have I 
spent on this mouth of mine, by feeding it with 
tobacco? I will never take another pipe while 
I live, and will give the poor whatever I save 
from it.” 

Having been taken sick, his medical attend- 
ant said to him, “ You must resume the use of 
the pipe, Mr. Hick.” “Never more while I 
live,” he replied. “It is essential to your re- 
storation to health, and I cannot be answerable 
fur consequences should you reject the advice 
given.” “ Let come what will,” was the firm 
answer, “I'll never take another pipe. I’ve 
told my son so, and I'll abide by it.” “ You 
will in all probability die then.” “Glory be to 
God for that. I shall go to heaven. I[ have 
made a vow and I'll keep it.” He lived several 
years after that, his release a happy one, nearly 
his last words being, “ Peace, joy, love.” 

J. W. L. 


A Sand-Storm of the American Desert. 


That the “ Great American Desert ” still ex- 
ists, in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of 
certain politicians, railroad corporations, and 
other interested parties to obliterate it from the 
maps, is a fact only too well known to many 
thousands of disappointed settlers, army people, 
prospectors and travellers over certain lines of 
railway. Most especially is it in evidence on 
the route of the Southern Pacific road, which 
traverses its desolation for hundreds of miles, 
and whose tank cars for the transportation of 
water form an important item of equipment. It 
is true that portions of its unproductive lands 
are irrigable (at a vast expense), and may thus, 
in the distant future, be reclaimed to the uses 
of agriculture. At the same time, it is equally 
true that wide areas lie so remote from revivify- 
ing influences that, unless subjected to radical 
climatic changes, they must always remain deso- 
late, wind-blown wastes, exhibiting the charac- 
teristics and phenomena of all deserts existing 
under similar conditions. 

With a thunderous roar the sand-storm hurls 
itself upon its victims, driving them before it 
with irresistible fury. No animate form may 
oppose it and live, but man or beast so ill-fated 
as to be caught within its dread radius must 
submit to be driven forward like an autumn 
leaf, blinded, choked and sorely lashed, until 
some sheltering lee is reached, or the fury of 
the storm is exhausted. If he stumbles and falls, 
or sinks through weakness, he is lost, and the 
skeletons of former victims are stripped of their 
heated covering to furnish him a sepulchre. 

Although the sand-storm is generally of short 
duration, it sometimes lasts for hours, and has 
been known to rage for days with unabated 
fury. While thus exercising its evil powers it 
destroys life and changes the whole aspect of 
the country over which it sweeps, moving hills 
and valleys to new positions, filling dry water- 
courses, burying the little oases nourished by 
infrequent springs, and obliterating trails. In 
the old days of slow-moving wagon trains it was 
a menace and a calamity, while even in this era 
of railroads, it brings distress and peril to the 
traveller. It fills the most carefully protected 

‘cars with its stifling dust, blocks the track with 
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were Dr. Coleman Sellers, of Phila., Sir Wm. 
Thompson, of England, Theo. Turrettini, of Ge- 
neva, and others. They offered a prize of twenty- 
five hundred dollars for the best scheme, and 
several of one thousand dollars each for subor- 
dinate plans. The work was begun in 1890, 
and has only been completed this year. It 
consists of a canal starting from the bank of the 
Niagara River, a few miles above the cataract, 
one hundred and ten feet wide at the river side, 
one hundred and eighty feet at its lower end, 
and fourteen hundred feet long. Here the 
power-house is built, and on the side of the canal 
next it are fourteen gates for the water to flow 
from, whence it falls through immense vertical 
iron tubes, seven feet in diameter, called “ pen- 
stocks,” one hundred and forty feet in depth, 
to the turbine wheels at the bottom of the tun- 
nel, which is cut from this point to the river 
below the Falls, near the Clifton bridge. This 
tunnel is shaped like a horse-shoe, twenty-one 
feet high, about nineteen feet wide at its greatest 
diameter, two hundred feet below the surface 
of the ground, and seven thousand feet long. 
It is lined with brick throughout, and cased at 
the lower end for a distance of ninety-five feet 
with steel plates, to prevent the erosion of the 
water, which rushes through it at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. 

The turbine wheels attached to each “ pen- 
stock” are designed to develop five thousand 
horse power each, under a head of one hundred 
and forty feet of water, and with two hundred 
and fifty revolutions ina minute. These wheels 
turn a vertical shaft which runs from them up 
to the surface of the ground in the “ power- 
house ;” and to the top of this shaft are geared 
the wheels and belts which turn the dynamos 
and other machinery. The shaft is made of 
steel tubing, thirty inches in diameter, and with 
the machinery placed upon it, weighs one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. 

Any one can realize how difficult an engi- 
neering problem it must have been to support 
this immense weight at the bottom, with the 
addition of the column of water, whilst revolv- 
ing two hundred and fifty times a minute. The 
hardest steel block on which it would rest and 
revolve, would be bored through in a short 
time, unless a part of the superincumbent pres- 
sure could be uplifted. This has been effected 
by a very ingenious device. The steel shaft is 
not placed inside the “ penstock,” down which 
the water falls, but near by it. The two disks 
of the turbines, upon which the blades or buck- 
ets are fastened, are placed one at the bottom 
and the other at the top of a cylindrical case 
or drum. The water from the “ penstock” is 
admitted into this drum at the side, near the 
bottom of it. The greater part of the water 
rises by the immense hydraulic pressure, and 
forces itself through the upper turbine disks 
and buckets, thus bearing up the weight of the 
shaft, whilst it performs its allotted task of driv- 
ing the revolutions of the machinery at the same 
time. The other part of the water falls to the 
bottom of the drum, and drives the lower tur- 
bine wheel, the two co-operating to the same 
end. The turbines were built by the I. P. Mor- 
ris Company, of Philadelphia. 

The total horse power of Niagara Falls has 
been computed at nearly seven millions. This 
is estimated as being equal to the consumption 
of sixty-five thousand tons of coal per day. The 
tunnel now built is capable of delivering a flow 
of water sufficient to generate one hundred and 
twenty thousand horse power. Ten wheels and 
dynamos are‘ready to operate. They are said 


heavy drifts, cuts down telegraph poles with its 
rasp of flinty particles, grinds clear glass into 
opaqueness, and in a thousand ways renders life 
miserable and a burden.— Harper's Weekly. 
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I hear the bleating of the flock, 
The curlew’s cry upon the wold, 
Yet heed them not, but lay my gold 
Upon the scarped face of the rock. 


You live your threescore years, and then 
The willing hands, the lighted face 
Are covered o’er in Death’s embrace ; 

Such are the little lives of wen. 


Over the centuries of years 
My life, a golden current, runs ; 
Nor do I count the setting suns— 
My life is linked with vaster spheres. 


I spin my little threads, and make 

A ladder of the braided light; 

And Bethel’s angels, in the night, 
Come down to speak to souls that wake. 


Out on the farthest marge I stand ; 
My bridge of golden chains I throw 
Across the dark abyss below; 

I take in mine the dead world’s hand, 


And say, ‘‘ O dead earth, rise and live ! 
My voice is but the Master’s call, 
The Life of life who made us all— 

Wake from thyself, and learn to give!” 


Seest thon the harvest in the shock ? 
The orchards in the plain below! 
I turned my silent wheel, and lo! 

The loam fell off the granite rock. 


I live that higher life may be; 
I teach the heather bells to ring, 
I help the summer fields to sing, 
I wake the humming of the bee. 


So leave me on my lonely wold ; 
And if my service be not much, 
I still can brighten all I touch, 
And turn the dullest gray to gold. 
—Christian Advocate. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Niagara Falls Utilized. 


The announcement has been fhade by the 
public press, within the past week, that electric 
cars are running on the streets of Buffalo, by 
power transmitted from the falling water of the 
great cataract, twenty-seven miles distant. This 
achievement of modern science may be ranked 
as the crowning triumph of the age. A brief 
sketch of some of the prominent features of the 
work will probably interest the readers of THE 
Frrenp. The facts are collected from the Scien- 
tific American and Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 1894. 

In 1886 the Legislature of New York char- 
tered the Niagara Falls Power Company to use 
the water drawn from above the Falls on the 
American side, by a canal which should turn 
the turbine wheels, located at the bottom of a 
pit about one hundred and fifty feet deep under 
this canal, for running factories and other com- 
mercial purposes. At this date electric machin- 
ery for transmitting power was in its infancy, 
and it is only within the past five years that 
the inventive genius of man has perfected the 
apparatus which give a new and wider scope 
to the use of Niagara’s latent energy. The 
of knowledge deep before attempting to con- 
company thus formed, laid their foundations 
struct any physical works, by appointing a 
commission of the most eminent scientific men 
and practical engineers in the United States 
and Europe, to devise plans. Among them 


to be capable of running all the manufacturin 
plants of Buffalo. 8 


The most important problem for the financial 


success of this collossal undertaking is its ability 
to transmit the energy gathered in the power. 
house to distant cities without too great waste 
on the way. In 1878 Sir Wm. Siemens stated 
that there would be sixty per cent. of loss in 
transmitting one thousand horse power by elee- 
tricity over a distance of thirty miles, but sings 
that date electrical science and construction 
have made vast strides, so that much better re 
sults have been obtained; and it is estimated 
by some experts that power can be economical] 

conveyed from the Niagara works to Albany 
for lighting that city or running manufactories, 


A statement appeared in the Ledger on the 


twenty-first instant that the experimental test 


made by the Buffalo Street Railway Company, 


on two of its lines, of the electric power from 
the Niagara Power Co., has proved so successful 
that the power will be gradually extended to 
other lines of the system. This seems to give 


a practical solution to the question of trans. 
mission so far as thirty miles. 

The public generally are perhaps as much 
interested in the question of the esthetic effect 
of these uses of the waters of Niagara on the 
grand scenery, which gives the spot a world- 
wide celebrity, and inspires a jealousy on the 
part of all lovers of nature lest commercial eu- 
pidity should rob us of a heritage of sublimity 
and beauty which every American claims a 
share in. Curtis Brown, writing in the Cosmo 
politan for the Ninth Month of 1894, says: “No 
one visiting the Niagara Falls reservations when 
these enterprises are fairly begun, or half a 
dozen years from now, when perhaps they will 
be fully developed, would find any outward 
and visible sign of them, except the mills along 
the hydraulic canal basin, which for years have 
formed part of the view from the Victoria Park. 
There is little danger also to the Falls them- 
selves. The vast mass of water speeding over 
the precipice will suffer but little diminution, 
three-quarters of a foot perhaps, not more.” 

John Bogart, State Engineer of New York, 
estimated that the tunnel above alluded to would 
reduce the depth of the water at the crest of 
the American Falls about one inch and four 
fifths; and the five hundred thousand hore 
power required for both Companies now incor 
porated, will take about nine inches from the 
depth of the water, when running to their full 
capacity, so that there would be no obvious dif 
ference in the appearance of the Cataract to an 
observer. 

While the harnessing of the mighty energies 
of the waters of Niagara by means of the tur 
bine wheel and its applied mechanism, for the 
service of man, seems wonderful to contemplate, 
yet it is so much in line with the means we are 
familiar with in the force of gravity, that it fails 
to excite our admiration, in comparison with 
the subtle power of the electrical and magnetic 
influences set in motion to supplement and carry 
out the former. We can see the rush of water, 
but not the electric current that speeds with 
almost infinitely greater velocity through § 
small wire, carrying with it the concentral 
strength of the great cataract to the distant 


points, whence it can best serve the wants of 


humanity. The Dynamo is the agent which 
effects this transmission. Let us look a little 
into the philosophical principles and mechanism 
which enter into the composition of this latest 
triumph of human invention. 

If we magnetize a needle by drawing it across 
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The Church and the Theatre. 

By Newman Hall (of London) as reported in Chris- 
tian Literature and Review of the Churches. 

I am here to affirm that the theatre of the 
present day as a whole is calculated to do moral 
injury both to performers and spectators, and 
therefore should not receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church. 

I know what will be urged in opposition to 
this thesis. That we are born with a natural 
love of dramatic representation. That the thea- 
tre cannot be driven out of the world as long 
as multitudes crave the pleasure. That the 
Christian Church should therefore try to im- 
prove and render harmless what is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to destroy. My reply is 
addressed not to those who regard pleasure as 
supreme, but who confess Christ as King, who 
for his sake are willing to deny themselves un- 
necessary pleasure rather than injure their own 
spiritual interests, or those of others. I have 
no personal antipathy to the drama, to the 
Greek tragedies, and the plays of Shakespeare. 
Nor have I any personal knowledge of the thea- 
tre. 

But my father in his youth frequently acted 
at theatres, and when he became a Christian 
his whole soul revolted against the theatre as 
he had known it. He then became the pro- 
prietor of the best country newspaper in Kent, 
and to show his opinion of theatres, he would 
not advertise the theatrical companies which 
came to Maidstone. It was a great sacrifice, 
for the theatres pay very well. 

My brother Arthur, who is one of the most 
devoted clergymen I ever met, as a young man 
in London,was frequently at theatres, and knows 
all about them, and has been behind the scenes 
and in the front. He is as strongly opposed to 
theatricai presentations as my father was. What 
I refer to now is the present stage, not to the 
theatre of former days. 

Now there are practical difficulties in con- 
nection with the carrying on of the stage. The 
theatre is a place of amusement; it does not 
profess to be a place of instruction. To make 
it pay the rent of the building and the cost of 
the company, it requires continual attendance, 
or else it does not pay; therefore there must 
be a great motive to please, not the minority, 
but the masses. Secondly, there is a difficulty 
in providing an entertainment to suit the masses. 
Professor Henry Morley says that almost all 
the plays represented in London are translations 
from the French, and that this ought not to be is 
very obvious. A critic in a secular paper says: 
“The plays frequently offered are thoroughly 
Parisian, with personages so objectionable and 
incidents so gross, that it excites surprise that 
they have escaped the censure of the Lord Cham- 
berlain.” 

Mr. Burnand,a great play-writer,in the Fort- 
nightly, says, “ It is simply impossible for a girl 
to enter the theatre, and to prepare to be an 
actress,withoutall her moral senses being shocked 
at once, and if afterwards she feels more easy 
about it, it simply proves her deterioration.” 

I now wish to speak of the influence of the 
play on the actors themselves, Garrick boasted 
that he so entered into the vile character he 
assumed, as to feel that it was he himself. Dr. 
Johnson said, “If you really feel such a mon- 
ster, you ought to be hanged every time you 
perform it.” Mrs. Siddons, who was a great 
actress, when her sister married a respectable 
man, though poor, said, “Thank, God, she is 
off the stage.” I do not at all say that all actors 
are immoral. But there is a danger, and it can 











































g loadstone or natural magnet, and suspend it 
by a thread tied around the middle, it will point 
gorth and south. Take a spool and wind around 
it fine wire covered with silk or cotton. Sus- 

nd the magnetized needle so that one end of 
it will be near, but not touching, the open end 
of the spool of wire. ‘Then by an electrical 
battery send a current of electricity through 
the wire around the spool, and that will make 
the coil an electro-magnet, which will attract 
the north end of the needle to it. If the other 
end of the needle, or south pole, be then brought 
near the end of the spool, it will be repelled by 
it, This simple apparatus will give us an illus- 
tration of the principle on which the dynamo 
acts. 

The machinery is complex, but its operation 
all depends upon the revolution of large coils 
of insulated wire, around a magnet always at 
right angles to its length. Currents of electric- 
ity are excited in the coil as it revolves rapidly 
by the poles of the magnet, first in one direction 
as it passes the North pole, then in the reverse 
direction as it passes the South pole; but by a 
very ingenious contrivance for shifting the con- 
tact of the ends of the wires as they pass the 
poles in the revolution of the coils, a continuous 
current in one direction is propelled through 
the carrying wire. 

The vertical shaft that reaches up from the 
tunnel under the power-house at Niagara, is 
set whirling by the rush of the waters through 
the turbine wheels at its base ; its motion drives 
the great coils of copper wire in the dynamo 
in their revolutions around the enclosed magnet 
with tremendous velocity, transmitting a pow- 
erful current of electric force to the wires 
stretched to distant places, ever drawing from 
the earth below a supply of magnetism to do 
the bidding of busy men. 

In thus reviewing the works of man, and 
admiring the inventive skill displayed through 
them, let us not fail-to look beyond his finite 
powers to trace them up to the infinite Source 
of all wisdom, with humble gratitude to the 
Creator of every good and perfect gift; remem- 
bering that as the engine is motionless without 
the steam, and the dynamo inert until the mag- 
netic impulse is drawn from the earth, so the 
human brain is powerless unless endowed with 
energy from the Divine hand, and upheld every 
moment by his power. 

The votaries of science and skill are ever 
most to be admired when they exhibit the pious 
humility of that prince of scientists, Sir Isaac 
Newton, who valued the Bible above all other 
books, and near the close of life compared him- 
velf toa child gathering a few pebbles on the 
tea shore, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
undiscovered before him. 


CHARLES RHoADs. 

HapponFIE.p, Eleventh Mo., 1896. 

GoopNeEss AND UsEFULNEss.—Goodness con- 
ditions usefulness. A grimy hand may do a 
gracious deed, but a bad heart cannot. What 
aman says, and what a man is, must stand to- 
gether.—must consist. His life can ruin his lips, 
or fill them with power. It is what men see 
that gives value to what we say. Paul had the 
right order, “ Take heed unto thyself, and unto 
the doctrine.” Being comes before saying or 
doing. Well may we pray, “Search me, O 
God! Reveal me to myself. Cleanse me from 
secret faults, that those who are acquainted with 
me, who know my down-sittings and my upris- 
Ings, may not see in me the evil way that gives 
the lie to my words.” —Selected. 


be said of very few. Rosseau said, “I observe 
in general that actors are men of bad morals 
and given to low practices, and actresses lead 
a loose life.” Is that very improbable? On 
the stage, is not what is falsely called love pre- 
sented as a man and woman kissing one anoth- 
er, and is not that likely to deteriorate their 
sense of modesty? What is one of the princi- 
pal attractions of the theatre at the present 
day? Is it not women scarcely dressed, or 
dressed so as to represent nudity? Are not 
women presented in men’s attire, and men in 
women’s attire, and is not that calculated to 
unsex the individual so acting? - 

A lady who was well introduced to me, and 
who had been a leading singer at a leading 
church, and had a fine voice, came from America 
for the purpose of preparing for the theatrical 
profession. She thought she could be an actress 
without injury, but she told me she could not 
get on. She could not get put into the leading 
parts. Unless a lady had plenty of money to 
purchase a position, or unless she was willing 
to sell herself to the patron of that theatre, she 
had no chance. So she gave up her idea and 
went back to America again. 

Actresses, says an author of repute, have won 
rapturous applause from whole generations of 
men, who consider that, where their pleasure is 
involved, no risks of life or honor are too great 
for women to run. My brother Arthur had a 
conversation with an actor who had become a 
religious man. In fact he could not go on with 
his profession. All day his mind was filled with 
costumes, face-painting and grimaces. He had 
no peace until he gave up his profession. He 
spoke to my brother of the late hours, the long 
rehearsals from twelve to four, the constant 
flirting, the frequent familiarity with the actress- 
es in all sorts of costume, having to go to a great 
distance after the theatre was over, the profes- 
sion of love to each other in the family of actors 
leading to evil. Could a converted man toler- 
ate that? 

Dumas, the French novelist, in answer to 
some critic about plays, said, “ You are right 
not to take your daughter to see my play, but 
you should not take her to see the theatre at 
all. The theatre, being a picture or satire of 
social manners, must ever be immoral, the so- 
cial manners themselves being immoral.” I re- 
member reading a defense of the theatre by a 
theatrical manager. He was accused of putting 
on the boards things which young people should 
not see. He replied, “Certainly, we play for 
men and women; we represent the world as it 
is; as it is, it is not fit for the young.” 

I know a gentleman who was the editor of 
one of our leading daily papers, a goodly man. 
He resigned. I asked him why. He told me 
it was because of the continual advertisements 
of the theatre, and the favorable comment always 
made by the theatrical critic. He could not 
stop the advertisements as editor, and therefore 
he gave up a very lofty and lucrative position, 
because of the character of the theatres, and 
the way they were advertised and praised in 
the London newspapers. Very seldom have I 
seen an editor acting as a censor of the theatre, 
as they very often do of the pulpit, and denounce 
and condemn theatres of an immoral character. 
Then, as to the influence on actors. In the 
book of essays called “ Obiter Dicta,” there is 
a reference to Tom Davies, and the point is that 
the profession of an actor demands that a man 
must destroy his own identity. Dr. Johnson 
once said to Tom Davies, “Tom, what are you 
to-night ?” “That is difficult to answer,” said 
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Tom, “with any true sense of human dignity. 
The doctor prescribes fun. Fancy being every 
night taken as a safe prescription for the blues, 
to adopt asatrade making people laugh by 
delivering for one hundred nights another man’s 
jokes in a costume which the author of the jokes 
would blush to be seen in.” That seems un- 
worthy of a man of character. 

Although I have not been to theatres, I have 
had something to do with those who have been. 
A lady—a remarkably gifted actress—came 
one day to my church. She became convinced 
of the Bible truth, and, after great trouble and 
difficulty from her friends, she renounced her 
Romanism and became a Bible Christian. She 
continued to attend theatres. I did not press 
her to give it up. I never preach against this 
sort of thing; I always preach Christ. But at 
last she did give it up. I asked her how it was 
she had given up a lucrative profession. It was 
not, she said, through anything she had read or 
heard. But in her own room, and on her knees, 
she had prayed to become holy, humble, and 

ure. “I went to the theatre,” she said, “ but 
ll would take an immoral part. But I 
had to act, and be for the time what I was act- 
ing. I felt I could not be one thing at one 
time and another at another time, and so I have 
given up my theatre.” Montague Stanley was a 
great performer, but he became a Christian, and 
then gave up the profession, and perfected him- 
self in drawing to support his wife and family. 

My argument is that it deteriorates actors 
and actresses. We cannot lawfully take pleas- 
ure in any performance that does them injury. 
The theatre, as at present carried on, must be 
injurious to a large multitude of young people. 
Mothers can hardly like to take their young 
sons and daughters to see the scenes of semi- 
nudity and immodesty at some of our theatres. 
It is a pleasure so doubtful, that we Christian 
people ought to be willing to sacrifice the pleas- 
ure in order that we shall not be partakers of 
that which to so many is s9 injurious. We 
should live as those in the constant presence of 
Him who has said, “I am with you always,” 
and do those things which are well pleasing in 
his sight.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 





Water Baptism and the Supper. 
To the Editor of The London Friend. 


Dear Frtenp.—The longer I live in a heath- 
en land, and the more I watch the effect of these 
so-called Christian rites upon native converts, 
the more I am convinced from the formality, 
bitterness, schisms, and often sin, which they 
give rise to, that they are not of God, and that 
it is my duty to teach that they are not. 

Of late years much has been said and written 
by thoughtful and often holy men of God about 
the evils, the social and religious separations, 
even amongst the professing followers of our 
Lord and Saviour, not to speak of the bondage 
in this life, caused by the man-made ceremonials 
of the Christian Church. And yet with sucha 
history as that Church possesses, its members 
seem oblivious to the consequences of the teach- 
ing and practice of those ceremonials, which 
are spreading the wide world over, covering the 
light and life of Christ in the hearts and lives 
of those to whom the Gospel is preached. 

What appeared lately about the “ silent sub- 


tle workings of the Romanist and the Ritualist” 
is indeed true. It said in the Christian, “ It 
seems to us that the greatest danger lies in the 
oblivion of all danger on the part of the Prot- 
estant Churches.” We, as sharers in the ines- 


timable blessings of the Reformation, ought to 
be ashamed of this state of things. It is not 
only the fascinating rites and ceremonies of the 
Greek, Roman and Ritualistic churches which 
are the causes of stumbling to precious souls, 
but our Protestant, evangelical und Non-con- 
formist Churches are doing harm by the teach- 
ing and practice of water baptism and the sup- 
per, as Divinely-appointed rites of the Christian 
Church ; when all who are prepared to lay aside 
their preconceived views, and to accept the light 
given to us in these latter days, must see these 
rites have not come to us from our Lord. Ne- 
ander tells us that “ Many of those who joined 
the Church, bringing their pagan notions with 
them into Christianity, sought in baptism a 
magical lustration which could render them at 
once entirely pure. Their longing after recon- 
ciliation with God remained covered under a 
grossly material form, and they sought in Christ, 
not a Saviour from sin, but a bestower of an 
outward and magical annihilation of it.” 


as John Bradford, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
made in his sermon entitled “One baptism,” 
when he said, “ That God did send John to bap- 
tize with water is admitted, but I deny that 
Christ ever did send any one to baptize with 
water. This is coming to the point. Here I 
stand and challenge any man to show me when 
and where Christ ever commanded any one to 
baptize with water.” And yet, strange to say, 
intelligent men who read their Bibles, in spite 
of the distinct statement of the inspired word 
that there is but “one baptism” (Eph. iv: 6), 
which John (John i: 23), our Lord (Actsi: 5), 
Peter (Acts xi: 16), distinctly contrast with 
“ John’s water baptism,” “add to the prophecy 
of this book,” and put the word “ water” into 
our Lord’s great commission to his Church in 
Matt. xxviii: 19, Mark xvi: 16. They must 
know that these “divers baptisms, carnal ordi- 
nances (rites and ceremonies), were only im- 
posed until a time of reformation” (Heb. ix: 10), 
and that Jesus, the world’s great Reformer, 
“blotted out the bond written in ordinances, 
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It is cheering to read such a bold statement 


which was contrary to us, and He hath taken 
it out of the way, nailing it to the cross” (Col. 
ii: 14). How strange, | say, when they must 
know that there was “a disannulling of the 
{carnal, v. 16] commandment going before for 
the weakness and unprofitableness thereof” 
(Heb. vii: 17), and have experienced the bless- 
edness of being “ buried with Him by baptism 
unto death” (Rom. vi: 4), that they should lust 
after the “ beggarly elements.” 

It is cheering also to read what Archbishop 
Whateley has the boldness to say about the ob- 
servance of “The Supper,” “that it is both 
paradoxical and superstitious, and therefore a 
stumbling-block to the progress of Christianity.” 
These are but echoes of the teaching of many 
good men who have had the courage to declare 
their convictions and have dared to differ from 
the fashionable teaching of the day. 

If our Lord and Master were visibly to ap- 
pear in our Churches now, as “a teacher sent 
from God,” would it be in the costume of a 
modern parson sprinkling with water at the 
“sacred font?” Would He be found taking 
part in the immersions in water of adults? 
Would He be found, in this the nineteenth 


century, taking part in a defunct Jewish feast? 
No, but we should hear again his rebuke of 
Mark vii: 7,8; “Howbeit, in vain do they 
worship Me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of man. For laying aside the com- 
mand ment of God, ye hold the tradition of men.” 


Twelfth Mo. 12, 1995 
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How sad it is, then, that those who love their 


Saviour, who preach his Gospel in our meetin 
houses, who teach his holiness at our conven. 
tions, do not shake off these traditions of men 
which are causes of stumbling to so many souls, 
If they have not the courage to give up these 
things, “ whereby their brother stumbleth, or ig 
offended, or is made weak” (Rom. xiv: 2), 

at least should acknowledge that they are not 
of Divine origin, and thus free themselves from 
the responsibility of leading men by their gj. 
lence to think they are God-given, and hence 
binding upon them. 


The teaching and practice of water baptism 


and the supper have been, and still are, causes 
of bitterness amongst those who should be one 
in Christ Jesus, and deluded souls are substi- 
tuting these shadows for the “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” They are accepting the 
letter, and rejecting the Spirit which giveth 
life. I heard with sorrow lately of some Chris 
tians brought up as “ Friends,” asking how it 
was that such men as Andrew Murray, F. B. 
Meyer, whose writings had been such a spiritual 
blessing to them, taught and practised water 
baptism, and the partaking of bread and wine, 
as Divinely-appointed rites of the Christian 
Church. Westcott and Hort, in their Greek 
New Testament of 1890, give their reasons for 
pronouncing the words in Luke xxii: 19, 20, 
“this do in remembrance of Me,” to be proba- 
bly a very early interpolation (see Appendix 
pp: 63, 63). It is refreshing to hear the testi- 
mony of such as Hannah Whitall Smith, who 
have formerly been led to practice water bap- 
tism and the supper, and who have now given 
them up again, that they might not come be- 
tween them and their Lord.—Elbert S. Clarke, 
in The London Friend. 








Natural History, Science, etc. 
Modified Flora.—The nyika is a broad zone 


lying west of the coastal ‘plain of East Africa. 
The soil is sandy and porous; and water is 
scarce except during the rainy seasons. Most 
of the zone is occupied by thin thorn scrub. 


During the rainy season, however, a chan 


comes for a while over the nyika. The whole 
country is then sodden with moisture, the paths 
which have generally been worn into hollows, 
are occupied by streams; the valleys are con- 
verted into swamps. The vegetation suddenly 
appears to wake up: the baobabs burst into 
flower and then into leaf; the grass becomes 
green ; creepers climb over the acacias and cover 
them with a mass of large white flowers, among 
which the convolvulus is especially conspicuous. 
But as soon as the rains cease, the nyika reverts 
to its normal condition. The grass withers, the 
undergrowth dies and disappears, prairie fires 
break out and sweep across the country, and 
the traveller has to march for days over charred, 
blackened wastes, which a month before had 


been green with turf and gorgeous with flowers. 


The most remarkable feature in the flora of the 


nyika is its specialization to resist dessication 
and death during long periods of drought. It 
is modified to enable it to survive the hot, dry 
season in four different ways, each based on the 
principle of reducing the loss of moisture m 
transpiration.” The simplest contrivance is that 
adopted by the baobab (Adansonia), the leaves 
of which remain on the tree only during the 
rainy season. A second plan is used by many 
of the acacias, in which the leaves are reduc 

to mere spines or needles, the fleshy tissue being 
lost, and only the veins or “ vascular bundles 
left. A third arrangement for the same end # 
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the reduction of the surface of the leaf in pro- 

rtion to its mass ; thus the leaf becomes thick 
sod succulent, and the number of “ stomata “ 
(or pores through which moisture can escape), 
jesened, as in the fibre-yielding plants, such as 
the aloe. The last and extreme method is the 
atire disappearance of the leaves, which are 
represented only by thorns and spines, while 
respiration is effected by the green, succulent 
dem. The loss of moisture from the plant is 
therefore greatly reduced, for the surface on 
which it can take place is small in comparison 
with that exposed on a leaf-bearing tree. The 
plant secures, in fact, a minimum of surface 
with a maximum of mass. The thick, succulent 
stems, moreover, contain special stores of mois- 
ture, and reservoirs of milky juice or “ latex,” 
ghich, being confined in special vessels or elon- 
gated cells, can only escape by the slow escape 
ofexosmosis. The plants in which this adapta- 
tion has been developed are the most remarka- 
ble looking in East Africa. Such ure the spe- 
cies of Aristolochia, a genus which has one rep- 
reentative, the birthwort (A. Clematitis, Linn.), 
established in England ; the forms in the nyika 
are huge spherical bulbs, sometimes three feet 
in diameter, from which long trailing branches, 
armed with thick spines, spread over the ground. 
The bulb is full of juice; this is reported to be 
very poisonous, and the only animals that attack 
the plant are the ants. The spurges (Luphor- 
biacee), offer a still better illustration, for they 
occur in two very different types. In the grass 
plain, as on Laikipia, this family is represented 
by small herbs, with leaves and structure like 
the common spurges of our woods and fields; 
but in the nyika, the species (such as Euphorbia 
nyike, Pax.), are lofty candelabra-shaped trees, 
from thirty to sixty-feet in height, with thick, 
succulent stems like the cactus. In other places, 
as in the Baringo basin, a closely allied genus 
forms hedges and thickets, which can only be 
traversed at some risk ; for the spines are sharp 
and brittle, and if they run into the flesh they 
break off, and deposit an acrid juice which 
causes ulceration.—J. W. Gregory. 


Tue International Federation of Lord’s-Day 
Societies has made a report as to the work done 
in the year. Among the items of interest are 
the following: In France the Paris League for 
Sunday Rest has enrolled over four thousand 
members. Many shops are closed on Sunday, 
including the great Magazin de Louvre. In the 
army Sunday is a day of rest, and contractors 
are not now obliged to work on that day. In 
Lyons there are more than one thousand shops 
and stores closed entirely on Sunday. A com- 
mission has been sent to England from Germany 
to inquire into the laws applying to Sunday 
labor in factories and in workshops. There has 
been a marked advance also in Austria, owing 
to an enactment in December, 1895, that on 
Sunday all work, industrial and commercial, 
shall cease, except such as is absolutely neces- 
sary. In Switzerland Sunday laws have been 
passed in nearly all the cantons. The post and 
telegraphic service are reduced one-half. No 
freight trains are run, and the freight depots 
are closed. Each employé on railroads, steam- 
boats, street road cars, and in the post office is 
allowed fifty-two days of rest, and seventeen of 
these must be Sundays. In Belgium, on ac- 
count of the anti-religious feeling, the Sunday 
as a day of rest is not named in the law which 
guarantees one rest day in each week for women 
and children ; but in practice it is thus observed 
to a very great degree, and in many departments 
of labor Sunday work has been reduced. In 
Holland there are no Sunday newspapers, the 
railway traffic is reduced, and Sunday hours of 
rest are given to public servants, though a 
whole day on each Sunday is an exception, not 
the rule. Jn Denmark shops are closed at 
nine A. M., and also factories, except where work 
is essential. In such cases the employés get alter- 
nate Sundays. In Norway and Sweden factories 
and workshops close on Sundays, and no intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold from five o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon until eight o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. There is not even bread making on Sunday, 
and street railways are closed until afternoon. 
In the cities there is only one postal delivery 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and railway 
servants get every third Sunday. The move- 
ment has extended to Russia, where a new law 
as to Sunday is in preparation, and where the 
post offices are open only from twelve to two, 
and public houses are closed until eleven o’clock 
in the morning. In Spain the Sunday work of 
young persons under eighteen years of age in 
factories is prohibited. In Japan, of the six 
hundred newspapers and periodicals not one is 
published on Sunday. In India the Christian 
Literature Society is active, and has accom- 
plished considerable.— The Independent. 





Mosquitoes at Salt Lake in Africa.—Life is al- 
most insupportable on account of the mosqui- 
toes. These creatures sting at all hours of the 
day, and are quite active in shady places during 
the very hottest part of it. It is only by keep- 
ing to paths which are vigorously patrolled by 
brilliant blue and red dragon-flies that one can 
avoid them. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
even the pachydermatous Suahili used to come 
and complain to me that he could get no rest at 
all. The only manner in which I could obtain 
ay relief was by arranging a fire and counter 
attraction of sleeping porters in front of the sole 
entrance to my hut, and even then, some al- 
ways got inside my net. 

I think it is chiefly on account of this that 
the few villages on the lake are inhabited by 
uch a miserably puny and unhealthy set; be- 
tause at night their houses are kept constantly 
full of choking smoke from fires of green wood, 
which is almost worse than the evil itself. I 
am not sure that this is the true explanation, 
for I have noticed on Tanganyika and on the 
Shire River, a similar wretched condition in 
those families which spend their lives in canoes 
and live chiefly on fish—a practice that cer- 
lainly always produces a very weak develop- 
ment of the lower limbs, while of course a con- 
santly moist and humid atmosphere is always 
unhealthy in a tropical climate—A Naturalist 


in Mid- Africa. 





Items. 


Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba.—As these coun- 
tries are under the control of the British Govern- 
ment, it is expected that emancipation of the slaves 
will soon be decreed. Friends in Great Britain 
have felt a degree of responsibility for the care 
which the emancipated slaves will need, especially 
on the Island of Pemba, where a large number are 
employed on the clove plantations. At the late 
Meeting for Sufferings, a Friend offered to go out 
and establish an industrial mission—expecting to 
purchase a clove plantation, and to watch over the 
interests of the present slaves. The Meeting for 
Sufferings, without finally committing itself to this 
responsible undertaking, encouraged the Friend to 
go to the place and make the necessary investiga- 
tion and report. 


Abolition of Slavery in Madagascar.—The French 


authorities in Madagascar have issued a decree pro- 
claiming the abolition of slavery. 









even less for others. 
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It is said that during the late election cam- 


paign, one of the political parties employed 
seventeen thousand three hundred stump speak- 
ers who were stationed in twelve Western States, 
under contracts to speak nightly during the last 
two weeks of the campaign. Added to this, was 
the distribution of thousands and thousands of 
printed documents, in which the issues at stake 


were discussed. There was evidently an intense 


earnestness which spared neither labor nor ex- 


pense to convince the people, and secure their 
votes. 


Some of the religious papers have said that if 


the same earnestness and effort were used to 
turn sinners from the evil of their ways, very 
glorious results would be achieved by the Church 
of Christ. 
of the professing Church would be largely in- 


While we believe that the influence 


creased by a corresponding increase of zeal, and 
that a Divine blessing may reasonably be ex- 
pected to attend the faithful performance of 
those labors called for by the Head of the 


Church, yet it is well to remember that “ trans- 


formation of apostate man is work for Him who 
made him ;” and that a change of heart from 
corrupt to holy, no man can make for himself, 
For this change we are 
dependent upon the visitations of Divine Grace, 
and submission thereto, and co-operation there- 
with. These visitations give the ability to for- 
sake sin, and enable us to advance in that path 
which leads to the realms of celestial happiness. 
It is the unction from on high, the blessed Holy 
Spirit, which must inspire the preacher, and it 
only can enable him to speak in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, and with heavenly power ; 
and it is the Divine Power accompanying his 
labors which alone can so work on the hearts of 
the hearers, as to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God. 
We would not willingly discourage any of the 
Lord’s servants from laboring in his cause—but 
we believe it would be wise for all such to heed 
the caution expressed by the apostle, “ Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing 
as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God.” 








i sendidiadin 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The President’s message was read 
in both Houses of Congress on the 7th instant. It is 
recognized as an able document. The affairs of the 
nation are reviewed. Protection has been given to 
our citizens in Asiatic Turkey, as far as possible, but 
the difficulties of active interference, in the deplora- 
ble condition of that country are pointed out. Our 
interest in Cuba, pecuniarily is second only to Spain, 
and that country, he thinks should give autonomy to 
the Island. He further says: “ Whatever circum- 
stances may arise, our policy and our interests would 
constrain us to object to the acquisition of the island 
or any interference with its control by any other 
Power.” The President believes the present tariff 
sufficient for the needs of the Government, and reiter- 
ates his conviction that the greenbacks should be re- 
tired. 

A cablegram has been received at the Department 
of State from Minister Andrade, at Caracas, stating 
that the Venezuelan Government had accepted the 
arbitration as agreed upon by Secretary Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. An extra session of the Ven- 
ezuelan Congress will be called as soon as possible, in 
order that the memorandum may be carried into effect 
by the necessary treaty between Great Britain and 
Venezuela. 

Increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, during Eleventh Month, is $8,200,333. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $835,961,579. 

On the 3rd instant President Cleveland issued a 
proclamation, which suspends the law relieving ves- 
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sels from German ports from bondage dues and other 
charges in American ports. This is done upon evi- 
dence that American vessels are not given those privi- 
leges in ports in Germany. It is retaliatory in its 
nature, 

Supervising Inspector General Dumont reports that 
during last year 221 persons lost their lives on steam 
vessels, out of 600,000,000 passengers carried. This 
was a decrease in loss of life of 173 persons from the 
year before. 

Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, has just returned, 
after more than a year’s absence, from the Eastern 
Archipelago, where he has been making collections 
for the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
principally in Borneo. He penetrated countries never 
visited before, and brought back valuable information. 

A Des Moines despatch says that the “ Tobacco 
Trust ” has discovered that the Iowa Cigarette Pro- 
hibitory law “ cannot be enforced, because it interferes 
with Inter-State commerce,” and that on the 30th ult. 
large shipments of cigarettes were received from New 
York and sold in the original packages, no attempt 
being made to prevent it. 

Chief Wadlin, of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
of Massachusetts, says that “eighty-four per cent. of 
all prisoners (26,692), in our reformatory institutions 
have intemperate habits that led to the crimes com- 
mitted by them; 81 per cent. were drunk when crime 
was committed, and 96 per cent. are addicted to the 
use of liquor.” 

Before the N. Y. Senate Investigating Committee 
last week, W. E. Johnson testified, giving the names 
of several saloons, where he had visited and found to 
be worse than mere drinking places. He quoted the 
Superintendent of the Bowery Mission as saying that 
the Raines law is being used for immoral purposes. 
Not only is this true, but there is evidence that the 
reduction in the number of saloons has not decreased 
drunkenness. In seventeen cities, from Third Month 
to Ninth Month, inclusive, there was a heavy increase 
in the number of arrests for drunkenness. I. F. Funk, 
the publisher and Prohibitionist, told the committee 
there was more drunkenness in Brooklyn under the 
new law than under the old, as well as an increase in 
immorality. 

“ Father Doyle,” a Catholic priest, said he knew a 
great deal about the working of the Raines law in his 
section from personal observation and special informa- 
tion, and also that a talk with eight or ten representa- 
tives of the Catholic clergy, made him sure that his 
opinion was theirs. “It is my firm conviction,” he 
said, * that drunkenness on Sunday is very largely in- 
creased through the opening of saloons under the new 
law. We have had on our poor roll a great increase 
of beneficiaries. We have had in our g: ing in and out 
of tenement houses a larger number of drunken brawls 
to settle. We have had a greater number of com- 
plaints from women, mothers and families; a larger 
number also of complaints that children could not go 
to school on account of want of clothes, the husband 
drinking.” He also put the blame on the magistrates, 

The funded debt of the railways of Pennsylvania is 
$597 086,938, which, with a capital stock and floating 
debts, makes a total capitalization of $2,007,191,535. 

According to the census of 1890 Mississippi had 
then 120,611 white voters and 150,469 black voters; 
and yet the total vote for Mississippi this year was 
but 61,803. South Carolina had 102,657 white voters 
and 132,949 black voters; and yet the total vote of 
South Carolina this year was 68,938. 

The California almond growers, in convention at 
Sacramento, on the Ist inst., adopted a memorial to 
Congress asking for a protective tariff. It is said that 
there are over 25,000 acres of almond orchards in 


Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
7}8c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FEEeD.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $9.75 a $10.50 
and spring do., in sacks, at $9.75 a $10.50 per ton. 

F.Lour.— Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do., extras, 
$3.40 a $3.60 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; 
do., do., straight, $4.60 a $4.75 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.60 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.80 a $5.00; spring, clear, $3.85 a $4.25 ; 
straight, $4.40 a $4.65 ; do., do., patent, $4.75 a $4.95 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.50 
a $3.75; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 
a $4.85; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.10. Rye Frour.— 

2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsy|]vania. 

GrRaIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 91 a 9}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 27] a 28c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 24}c. 

Beer CaTtTie. — Extra, 4{ a 5c.; good, 48 a 43c.; 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 3f a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.— Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 33c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 1} a 2c.; 
lambs, 3} a 54c 

Hoes.—5 a 5§c. for Western, and 4} a 43c. for State- 

ForEeIGgN.—From the Board of Trade returns re- 
cently published in England, it appears that for the 
year ending Ninth Month 30th, 1896, that nation’s 
drink bill has increased $18,384,920 over the previous 
year. This seems to indicate that “ regulation ” does 
not “regulate” in England. 

Coventy K. D. Patmore died in England on the 
26th of last month. He was the author of the beau- 
tiful poem “The Angel in the House,” which can be 
borrowed from Friends’ Library. Since 1847 he was 
Assistant Librarian in the British Museum. 

Emigration to America has created so great a dearth 
of labor in the agricultural districts of Germany that 
Chinese coolies are now being imported for field work 
in the provinces of Silesia, East Prussia, Posen and 
Pomerania. Coolies are content to work for 20 cents 
a day, and if they continue to arrive in large num- 
bers emigration of German peasants to this country 
will likely receive a great impetus. 

It has been discovered that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist party are back of the local or- 
ganizers of the Hamburg strike. They are working 
not sv much in the interest of the laborers as in the 
interest of the Social-Democratic party. It is said the 
strike would have been settled if the Socialists had 
not intervened. It is thought the Government will 
soon take some action. 

The Turkish Ambassador to Russia has telegraphed 
to the Porte that a complete understanding exists be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain in regard to the re 
forms in Turkey. This information has created a 
sensation in the Sultan’s circle. 

Eight hundred deaths from the plague in Bombay 
were reported to date. Crowds of panic-stricken na- 
tives are fleeing from the city, and trade and travel 
are seriously affected. 

Spanish merchants and financiers decided to at- 
tempt to raise 400,000,000 pesetas to loan the Govern- 
ment, 

In Eastern Australia a hundred million sheep and 
great herds of cattle and horses now feed upon pas- 
tures covering flat ground which thirty years ago was 
a desert of soft sand, so “ rotten” that the feet sank at 
every step. This once worthless ground has been 
beaten into compact soil by the feet of the sheep and 
cattle, and it is believed that other great desert ex- 
panses in Australia may be turned into productive 
pasture, and in a similar manner. 

A terrific wind storm, accompanied by heavy rain, 
swept over the Windward and Leeward Islands last 
week. The loss of life is known to have been great. 
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California. A number of sugar, coffee and cotton estates were in- 
Texas despatches report that a severe blizzard had | undated. 
been raging in portions of that State during the forty- A St. Johns despatch says that “the purchase of 


eight hours ending Twelfth Month Ist. At Houston, | the Newfoundland Railway by the Government will 
Victoria and Engle Pass the heaviest snowstorm of | bring the public debt up to $19,000,000, which is $95 


recent years is in progress. per head of the population. 
Heavy snow fell on the 2nd instant in portions of |} The Newfoundland Government has decided to pur- 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia. chase the Newfoundland Railway for the sum of $1,- 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 341, which | 775,000. The railway company, besides handing over 
is 48 less than the previous week and 73 less than the | its lines to the Government, will relinquish all its 
corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number | claims to lands, minerals and timber within its colony. 
186 were males and 155 females: 57 died of pneu- Havana newspapers are urging the necessity for 
monia; 41 of consumption; 33 of heart disease; 26 of | carrying on farming operations in Cuba, otherwise a 
diarrhea; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and bow- | distastrous famine is inevitable. 
els; 11 of o!d age; 10 of cancer; 9 of apoplexy; 9 of -_- nant 
membranous croup ; {of bronchitis ; 9 of uremia, and NOTICES. 

9 of paralysis. HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING is held at 

Markets, &c —U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 109 a 1094; |] Moorestown, Twelfth Mo. 17th. Friends from Phila- 
pon, 110} a 111; new 4’s, 1199 a 120; 5’s, 113 a 1134; | delphia will take train from foot of Market Street at 
currency 6’s, 100 a 104. 8.30 a. M. for East Moorestown. 
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be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 12th, 1896, at 2.15 
All interested are cordially invited. 


Twelfth Mo, 12, 1896 
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FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION—A meeting wil] 


» ON 
P.M, 


. Prof. Austin C. Apgar, of Trenton Normal School 
will lecture on “ Nature Study in Sch.ols—Lack 
—Needs and Methods.” 

. A talk on the Movements of Growing Plants, with 
illustrations, by Anna Woolman. 

. A paper, “ Nature Work and its Possibilities with 
Little Children,” by Anna Yarnall. 

- Discussion—M. Helen Lyndall, Girl’s High School 
and Dr. Emily G. Hunt. p 

Prompt attendance requested. 
Epitx 8S. CHEyney, Secretary, 





A YoUNG man with considerable business experi- 
nce desires a position with a Friend’s firm. 
Address “C” Office of Tue Frieyp, 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applicutions for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wiitram F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
ommunications in regard to business should be for- 


warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westrown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m,, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 


equested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 


on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 


he school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Frrienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next regular 


meeting of Friend’s Institute Lyceum wlll be held at 
140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day, Twelfth Month 4th, 
1896, at 8 o'clock, Pp. M. Prompt attendance is re- 
quested. 


TusKEGEE InstiITUTE.—Booker T. Washington, of 


the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, appeals 
for second-hand clothing, towels, bedspreads, quilts, 
sheets, carpets, pillow cases, etc., etc. Friends having 
such articles they are willing to contribute are re- 
quested to send them to 


Paxson, Comrort & Co., 529 Arch St., 
Harnes, Jones & Capsury Co., 1136 Ridge Ave, 
or WM. H. Haines, 5433 Wayne St., Germantown, 


and they will be forwarded to Tuskegee. 

















THe Morat ALMANAC AND FRIENDS CALENDAR 


for 1897 are now ready and for sale at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Almanacs, 
four cents without cover, and five cents with ; postage 
extra. Calendars, five cents each —if mailed, tea 
cents. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and 
Noble Streets, Philadelphia, on the tenth day of the 
Eleventh Mo., 1896, Davip Heston and Estaer A, 
Hlatnes, both of this city. 








Diep, of apoplexy, First Month 16th, 1896, at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila., while in the capacity of 
steward and superintendent, JonaTHAN G. WILLIAMS, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age ; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. Our dear friend filled 
up a useful and untiring life in the Divine fear and 
love, and we doubt not has now entered into the joy 
of our Lord, to rest from his labors, through the merits 
and mercy of that Saviour whom He trusted and 
served. “He that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” 

, Eleventh Month 3rd, 1896, Suva W. Wiiuits 
(formerly Hall), wife of David P, Willits, at their 
residence in Linn County, Iowa, in the thirty-foorth 
year of her age. She was a member of Springville 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends; a com 
sistent and exemplary member, being strongly al 
tached to the doctrines and principles of the Society, 
and faithful in their support, giving evidence of being 
under the preparing Hand, for usefulness in the 
church. Duringa protracted illness of several months 
duration, a struggle for resignation to the Divine will, 
was often the clothing of her spirit, and finally, 
through mercy, she was enabled to adopt the lan- 
guage, “Not my will, but thine be dove, O Lord. 
Her close was peaceful, giving evidence to relatives 
and friends that her purified spirit is forever at rest 
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